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recht, dass, was wir eigentlich nicht verscherzen 
sollten, jeder Unverdrossne ergreiffc und fur sich 
verwendet. . . . Zwar auch eine Geburt aus edlem 
Stamme hat ihr Riihmliches und Ehrenvolles, und 
man darf die Ahnen nicht so ganz verachten, diese 
Stammtafeln ohne weitere eigne Verdienste : nur 
unser eigen ist das nicht, was wir von dieser erhal- 
ten, wenn wir es uns nicht durch eignes Verdienst 
erwerben. . . . Umsonst zeigt uns ein feister, ge- 
masteter Hausvater die Standbilder seiner Vor- 
fahren, wenn er indessen trage die Hande in den 
Schoos legt, und eher mit einem Klotz, als mit 
seinen riihmlichen Vorgangern zu vergleichen 
ware." 4 

A comparison of this version with Goethe' s re- 
veals difference rather than similarity wherever 
there is a possibility for a difference, and if Loeper 
had not misconstrued Booking nobody would ever 
have thought of suggesting that Goethe used Wag- 
ner. Let us take three short passages which show 
clearly that Goethe made his own translation from 
the Latin. 

(1) Burckhard : ' 'me tenet non minima gloriae 
sitis." 

Wagner : ' ' Dann habe ich einen brennenden 
Durst nach Buhm." 

Goethe: "es besitzt mich ein heftiger Durst 
nach dem Ruhm." 

Diintzer remarks that "es besitzt mich ein 
Durst" is not German, and his view will hardly 
be disputed. 

(2) Burckhard : "At quae per Christum invi- 
dia est, haec habere aliquem, nos quae neglexi- 
mus?" 

Wagner : " Wie toricht ist es aber einen um das 
zu beneiden, was man selbst vernachlassigte ! " 

Goethe : " Denn was, bei Gott ! heisst es, den 
beneiden, der das besitzt, was wir vernachlassig- 
ten?" 

(3) Burckhard : " Quare frustra pinguem ali- 
quem et crassum ex illis patremfamilias, Maiorum 
tibi suorum statuas ostentantem, videas, quum 
ipse desideat interim ; magis trunco similis, quam, 
ut cum illorum, qui praeluxerunt virtute, confe- 
rendus veniat." 

Wagner: "Umsonst zeigt uns ein feister ge- 
masteter Hausvater die Standbilder seiner Vor- 

4 Wiigner, Ulriehsvon Huttenfiinf Reden, etc., 432 fl. 



fahren, wenn er indessen trage die Hande in den 
Schoos legt, und eher mit einem Klotz, als mit 
seinen ruhmlichen Vorgangern zu vergleichen 
ware." 

Goethe : " Vergebens wird ein fetter und be- 
leibter jener Hausvater die Standbilder seiner 
Vorfahren dir aufzeigen, indess er selbst untatig 
eher einem Klotz ahnlich, als dass er jenen, die 
ihm mit Tvichtigkeit voranleuchteten, zu verglei- 
chen ware." 

If Goethe consulted Wagner at all it was to 
avoid his rendering, even where it was better 
German than his own. 



W. A. Cooper. 



Stanford University. 



OLD SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

R. Menendez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Old : 
Texto, Gram&tica y Vocabulario. Madrid : 
Bailly-Bailliere 6 Hijos, 1908. I. 8°, ix -+- 
420 pp. 

After a delay of more than a decade, during 
which it has been recast again and again to 
accord with the results of the researches made by 
this or that scholar, Seflor Menendez Pidal' s crit- 
ical and grammatical study of the Old Spanish 
Cantar de Mio Oid, familiarly known as the 
Poema del Oid, has now appeared. With good 
reason did it receive in 1895 the prize of the Real 
Academia Espanola, of which its author has since 
become one of the most brilliant members. In its 
revised form the book deserves a hearty welcome. 
For such sanity and thoroughness of scholarship 
as it exhibits no praise can be excessive. Hardly 
any important detail seems to have escaped the 
notice of the indefatigable Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, who, with this new work, adds 
one more to the list of his justly lauded publica- 
tions, among which there stand forth his study of 
the Legend of the Infantes of Lara, his Old Span- 
ish Grammar, and his editions of the text of the 
Cid and of the first General Chronicle. 

Naturally, Menendez Pidal' s own edition of the 
Cantar de Mio Cid, as the preliminary to the 
present volume, furnishes the basis for all his 
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investigations, in the course of which he takes 
cognizance of the various corrections and modi- 
fications introduced by contemporaneous and later 
hands into the script of Per Abbat. More than 
this, he seeks to go back of Per Abbat' s four- 
teenth century forms and in certain cases arrive 
at a knowledge of the twelfth century forms used 
by the poet. Thus it is that he boldly rejects the 
diphthong ue, which appears strangely in 6 asso- 
nances, and proposes to substitute therefor an 
earlier stage of u6, as something which was closer 
to the original Latin accented 6 (fdrtem >/worfe 
^>fuerte) and was still current in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and thus also he admits for the language of 
the poet an intervocalic spirant d (8, with a value 
like that of the Old French intervocalic spirant d 
and harking back to Latin intervocalic d) which 
he finds generally ignored in Per Abbat' s four- 
teenth century notation. 

The Vocabulary announced by the title is to 
appear later and will doubtless be etymological 
in its nature. The study before us is in two 
parts, of which the first, covering 136 pages, is 
devoted to a criticism of the text, while the 
second, extending over 284 pages, discusses 
minutely matters of phonology, morphology and 
syntax. 

The First Part opens with an account of the 
fortunes of the unique manuscript of the Cantw, 
as traceable since Ulibarri had it in hand and 
copied it in the sixteenth century, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss its date, its present aspect and its 
probable affiliations. No new fact of striking 
importance is brought forward here, but some 
interesting views are expressed. The manuscript 
is certainly of the fourteenth century and in the 
sixteenth it suffered greatly from the reagents 
that were applied to it The date in the explicit 
of Per Abbat, already made clear in Menendez 
Pidal's edition of the poem, is to be interpreted 
as 1307, and the manuscript thus dated "derives, 
through an uninterrupted series of copies, from 
the original written about the year 1140 " (page 
33). But this series Menendez Pidal deems a 
brief one : the retention by Per Abbat of many 
archaisms of language inclines him to believe that 
only two copies intervened between the original 
and the extant fourteenth century document. On 
this supposition, the archaeological value of this 



latter is very great and to his mind is all the 
greater because in none of the copies "was there 
manifested the slightest attempt at a poetical re- 
casting" (page 33) of the work. Perhaps this 
is going too far, but at any rate Menendez Pidal 
is consistent in his attitude. He does not any- 
where admit any theory of a recasting, and hence 
his reactionary views as to the versification of the 
poem. Quite contrary to his belief is the idea 
not yet wholly invalidated by him, that a redactor 
did try his hand on the poem, and with disastrous 
effect, seeking to convert its original heroic verses 
of octosyllabic hemistichs (8 + 8) into the alex- 
andrines current in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, succeeding upon occasion, but again 
failing to disturb the primitive form or mangling 
it and leaving only metrical debris behind him. 
Cornu's theory of oral transmission is disproved, 
at least for Per Abbat' s copy, as Menendez Pidal 
rightly points out, by the existence in it of errata 
which cannot be due to poor hearing on the part 
of the scribe but resulted rather from a wrong in- 
terpretation by him of contractions in a manu- 
script which he had before him ; thus it is that 
he rendered (Meza by atineza instead of Atienza 
and Deia by Deyna instead of Denia. It is fur- 
ther disproved by the lacunas and dislocations in 
the text and by poor rhymes, all explicable only 
on the basis of intervening written copies. On the 
whole this is good doctrine. 

For fixing the date of the composition of the 
poem at about 1140, Menendez Pidal thinks that 
we possess sufficient evidence in the reference 
which it makes to the "good Emperor," in the 
allusions contained in the Poema de Almeria, and 
in the general linguistic conditions of the Ccmtar 
itself. He is probably correct in asserting that 
already in 1140 it could have had the prayer of 
Jimena with its mention of the names of the 
Magi, for Hartmann's contention, apropos of the 
Auto de los Reyes Mdgos, that these names were 
not generally diffused in the west until near the 
end of the twelfth century can hardly be main- 
tained. On grounds furnished by the names it is 
not necessary, then, to regard the prayer as an 
interpolation. 

The larger proportion of the pages in the First 
Part is given up to a consideration of matters of 
much importance in connection with the emenda- 
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tory processes applicable to the text. The home 
of the poet, his ideas of metre and assonance, and 
the relation of the poem to the chronicles which 
tell the story of the Cid are subjects discussed here 
very fully and clearly, and even though, in so far 
as the metre and features of the assonance are con- 
cerned, Menendez Pidal's arguments will hardly 
carry conviction to all, the thoroughness and the 
lucidity of his method must be admired. Certain 
of the matters treated in this part of the book had 
already been considered by A. Coester in his dis- 
sertation Compression in the Poema del Old (Revue 
Hxspanique, vol. xv), but this was not accessible 
to Menendez Pidal when he was preparing his 
pages for the press. In some particulars, as, for 
example, in limiting the possibilities of assonance 
as practised by the poet, they agree ; with regard 
to a subject of undeniable importance they appear 
to differ, for while Coester considers the extant 
Cantar as representing a compression of earlier 
poetic material, Menendez Pidal seems to be com- 
mitted to the opinion that that Cantar is substan- 
tially the original epic on the Cid. However, in 
the forthcoming volume of his work, the latter will 
take up the theory put forth by Coester. 

It is by means of a geographical study made 
possible by the various itineraries described in the 
poem that Menendez Pidal endeavors to fix the 
precise region to which the poet belonged and to 
eliminate all theories as to Asturian or other dia- 
lect origin. Beer's opinion that the author of the 
extant form of the poem wrote in the monastery 
of San Pedro de Cardefia obtains no credence 
from him, for he finds that the author, or juglar, 
has relatively little direct acquaintance with that 
monastery or its history during the time of the 
Cid. On the contrary, the author, or juglar, is 
acquainted at first hand only with the region along 
the Duero, between San Esteban and Navapalos, 
and "no prueba conocer al pormenor sino la 
media jomada de camino que hay de Medina a 
Luz6n" (p. 68). Moreover, San Esteban and 
Medinaceli are the centre of the chief action of the 
poem. This matter of localization had already 
been worked out in part by Pitzmaurice-Kelly in 
his History of Spanish IMerature, but Menendez 
Pidal's fuller statement of the situation may be 
quoted here : 

"We see clearly," he says (pp. 71-2), "that 
the juglar divides his affections and his recollec- 



tions between Medinaceli and San Esteban de 
Gormaz, two districts rather close together, and 
the only ones which he describes to us with 
topographical detail. The local tradition of San 
Esteban gave him the fundamental episode of the 
Cantar. The chief theme of which the juglar was 
thinking constantly while writing his work was, 
as Wolf observed, the marriage of the daughters of 
the Cid (v. 282, 825, 1373-77, 1385-92, 1650, 
1768, 1879, 2275, 2496), the affront put upon 
them and the vengeance therefor (3715-22); all 
interest is concentrated on the event which takes 
place in the oak-grove of Corpes, near San Este- 
ban, an event of merely local fame, without real 
significance in the life of the Cid. . . . On the 
other hand, the great deeds of the Campeador ap- 
pear to be forgotten or elicit from the poet only a 
very secondary attention. Of the chief feat of 
arms of the Cid, the conquest of Valencia, the 
juglar gives proof of but little knowledge ; he 
even thinks that the taking of Murviedro pre- 
ceded that of Valencia. . . . Then, too, upon the 
narrative of the taking and abandoning of two 
towns such as Castejon and Alcocer, which, be- 
cause of their insignificance, do not figure at all 
in the history of the Cid, there are expended 450 
verses, simply because these two points are found 
within the district known to the poet, being situated 
on the one side and the other of Medinaceli. Thus, 
the Cantar de Mio Cid has a markedly local char- 
acter. . . . Medina figures in the Gest of the Cid 
solely because of the poet's particular affection for 
it ; San Esteban does so of its oAvn right. This 
allows us to suppose that the juglar was of the 
region of Medina, perhaps of the so renowned 
Valle de Arbujuelo. ... Be this as it may, the 
Cantar was written in the present province of 
Soria, in the extreme south-east of what is now 
called Castile." 

As this territory was under Aragonese domina- 
tion for part of the twelfth century, the question 
may suggest itself, as to whether the language of 
the poem shows any Aragonisms. Menendez Pidal 
finds no certain indications of any, being reluctant 
to interpret as Aragonese the sporadic forms 
rreyal, empleye, firgades, etc. As to rreyal we may 
say that it probably shows the influence of rey ; 
regalem should have given regal, but instead there 
was produced through analogy reyal, whence, with 
the usual absorption of medial y after e (cf. -idiare 
> -ear, sedeam ]> sea, etc. ) real. As a conclusion 
to his investigation respecting the home of the 
poem, Menendez Pidal makes a statement of pro- 
nounced interest to all who would restore the work 
to a supposedly primitive form. His words are 
' ' the study of the localization of the Cantar . . . 
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can give us very little margin, or none at all, for 
deductions based only on the dialect of the primi- 
tive poet, and we believe that we should reject all 
such systems as that employed by J. Cornu in his 
Verbe&serungsvorschlage zum Poema del Cid" (p. 
76). To this we give a partial assent, but it is 
meet to remark that a restoration of the text in 
accordance with the theory of an original metre 
consisting of double romance verses is not de- 
pendent upon matters of dialect. 

But this very theory Menendez Pidal, after 
having accepted it for several years, now rejects, 
displaying the reactionary tendency to which we 
alluded further back, and argues that in its first 
form the poem was unmetrical, despite the fact 
that it still shows a large number of true romance 
verses in its half-lines and has an even larger 
number of good alexandrines. He admits that 
the romance hemistich is the form of versification 
tn the Bodrigo, in the rhymed portions of the 
Or&n&ca particular del Cid, in the fragments of 
the poem on the Infantes de Lara, and in the 
early historical ballads, and that it is rational to 
suppose it to have been the form adopted by the 
poet of the Poema del Cid. Yet Menendez Pidal 
discards a theory resting on grounds of antecedent 
probability as strong as these, largely because he 
does not think that scribes, in making the succes- 
sive copies resulting in the unique manuscript pre- 
served to us, could have garbled the document 
into its present condition showing hemistichs of 5, 
6 and 9 syllables as well as those of 7 and 8. If 
Menendez Pidal is right, he must admit that the 
poet was a most uncouth workman, and, in truth, 
he does seem inclined to regard him as a mere 
minstrel, a jiiglar, with little knowledge of the 
leading historical facts of the Cid's active life and 
interested mainly in the perpetuation of a certain 
local legend appertaining to the Cid's daughters. 
Much may be said for this point of view, yet we 
find it difficult to conceive of a twelfth century 
minstrel able to construct a poem revealing so 
many elements of conscious artistry as the Poema 
del Cid displays, who was still in so elemental a 
state of mind with regard to metrics. It is to be 
remembered, too, that the Poema del Cid is hardly 
the first in the series of Old Spanish epic poems 
once existing. There is little a priori reason for 
supposing it poetically primitive, even though we 



put it in a class entirely apart from the clerkly 
Auto de los Reyes Magos, which is almost contem- 
poraneous with it and exhibits a highly developed 
metrical structure. At least for the present we 
prefer to abide by the belief that the deplorable 
state of the poem with respect to its metrics is to 
be charged to the account of a redactor who 
deliberately sought to replace the original octo- 
syllabic hemistichs by half-alexandrines and met 
with but indifferent success. After all, Menendez 
Pidal would seem to be in a state of scientific 
uncertainty as to this whole subject : this, at any 
rate, we feel prompted to infer from the following 
remark : 

"What is certain," he says (p. 101), "is that 
there is still an abyss between the metre of the 
Cantor de Mio Cid and that of the romances. 
Aside from the metrical inequality of the Cantar, 
the fundamental verse is of 7 + 7 syllables, now 
with a syllable lacking (naturally in the first 
hemistich : 6 + 7) and now with one in excess 
(naturally in the second hemistich : 7 + 8). A 
simple tendency toward normalization could have 
given as a result a single verse of 7 + 7. It re- 
mains, then, to explain why in the Bodrigo and 
the Cantar de los Infantes de Lara, the octo- 
syllabic principle is already predominant, and in 
the romances becomes regular. Perhaps it was 
always the basis of the popular poetry, and only 
at a given period, which was that of the Cid, 
under the influence of the two French epic 
metres, 5 -j- 7 and 7 + 7, did there come and im- 
pose itself the heptasyllabic basis, which was aban- 
doned as soon as that French influence weakened." 

As a logical result of his arguments, he must 
conclude that "in consequence of the metrical 
irregularity of the Cantar de Mio Cid ... the 
metre is of little utility in the way of suggesting 
textual corrections." We frankly confess that 
we are still of a different opinion ; we do not fol- 
low Cornu in all his methods of reconstruction of 
the poem, but we still consider the octosyllabic 
hemistich as a plausible basis of emendatory sug- 
gestion. The assonance Menendez Pidal deems 
quite useful in this connection ; for in the rhymes 
he discovered (page 103) " certain fixed princi- 
ples to which the poet adhered " ; and the reason 
for this difference is, he assumes, that "in the 
development of the Castilian epic verse assonance 
was regularized much earlier than metre ; asso- 
nance was from the beginning the essential artistic 
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element, while metre imposed itself only slowly 
and unconsciously." This is a view which hardly 
accords with the history of metre and rhyme as 
developed through the Middle Ages, both in 
Latin — and let us remember what hymnology 
shows us here — and in the vernacular, and it is 
not to be admitted too readily for Spanish, in 
which we have preserved in complete poetic shape 
so slight a proportion of the early epic. 

The details of Menendez Fidal's exhaustive 
examination of the metrical and assonantal status 
of the poem we cannot stay to discuss here. We 
agree with most of the principles which he de- 
duces, and, in particular, we think that he is 
right in banishing from oxytonic d, 6, i asso- 
nances all concomitances except those in unac- 
cented e and i. Like Coester, he dismisses as 
unlikely a number of other concomitances which 
were admitted by Restori, Mila, Lidforss and 
Dozy. A notable outcome of the whole investi- 
gation of the versification of the poem is that 
(page 123) "it does not contradict the absolute 
unity of composition which in its three parts [the 
Exile of the Old, the Wedding of his Daughters, 
and the Outrage in the Oak-Grove of Corpes] 
there is revealed in the subject matter, in the 
personages and in the geography." 

{To be contimied.') 

J. D. M. Fobd. 

Harvard University. 
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Mehbing, Die Lemng-Legende. 2. Aufl. Stutt- 
gart, 1906. xxxii + 426 pp. 

Otto Eknst, Leasing. Berlin and Leipzig, no 
date {Die Dichtung, xxxv). 79 pp. 

These two books, apparently so different at first 
sight, are really members of the same great family. 
Each has a thesis to prove and each takes one 
small part of Lessing and develops that into a 
book to prove it. It makes no difference with 
this kind of book whether the author be friendly 
to the great man whom he needs for laboratory 



purposes or not. In the present instances it hap- 
pens that both are ardent admirers of Lessing. 

Mehring's book is frankly tendentitious and 
iconoclastic. It is socialistic in tone and in its 
negativ criticism attempts to destroy the " bour- 
geoise" legend which has, according to Mehring, 
grown up around Lessing. He is not the ardent 
filosemite, not a seeker after Prussian favors, 
and has no part in the universal adulation of the 
house of Hohenzollern. He is rather at the oppo- 
site pole, is pure Saxon (not Slav !) in education, 
feeling and interest ; he owes nothing to Berlin, 
to the French circle at the court of Frederick the 
Great and above all, nothing to the inspiration of 
a national feeling aroused by Hohenzollern prow- 
ess in the Seven Years' War. In attempting to 
break up this notion, Mehring also finds it neces- 
sary to combat the idea that the house of Hohen- 
zollern and Prussia have any permanent value in 
German history. He also attempts to dissipate 
the halo that surrounds Frederick the Great, 
whose so-called liberal pronunciamentos on the 
freedom of the press, etc., Mehring regards as 
mere diplomatic tricks or shams of one sort or 
another ; in reality, Frederick far from being a 
liberal co-worker with Lessing in the progress of 
the nation upward, was a narrow, eighteenth cen- 
tury despot, the vassal in turn of France, Russia 
and England. The so-called age of Frederick 
owes nothing to him, even in the way of spur or 
example. 

Whatever truth or novelty there may be in 
the book, it contains many interesting sugges- 
tions and proves many of its individual points 
as far as the layman is concerned. The author, 
who for a number of years was connected with 
Die Neue Zeit, knows how to present his case 
vividly, even drastically, and even the continued 
vituperation of Scherer and his school (Erich 
Schmidt, Sauer) does not make the work less 
interesting or less worth reading. There is, more- 
over, one fruitful idea at the basis of all the 
polemics and that is the relation of social and 
economic conditions to literary output. But here 
lies also the weakness of the book, for the author 
sees all history only from the socialistic stand- 
point and will not grant any other point of view 
a right to existence. This one-sidedness blinds 
him to the esthetic side of literature ; the prodease 



